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Nala dehortantur d wokis, Quirites, ai fludium rei- 
publice omnia fſuperet : opes fattioms ; vgſira patientia ; 
e ac maxume quod innocentiæ plus periculi quan 
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Mond de mam 


95 which 


che pt ET adminiſtration, none has appeared 
to = more worthy of animadverſion, than 
the late 0 dreſs to the public on the diſs 
miſſion of a general 6 0 

It gig ran e, that in a free country 
the preſs tho hood be put under daily 


ſtraints, only to puniſh che advocates . 1. 


berty; w we its n e ee to 
rop e moſt arbitrary and {laviſh tenets 

ay 2 em As a Friend to that li- 
. However, I ſhall not argue for 2 
9 * 


Lately diſmiſſed &c. 8 


. of late : employed the pens of 
various partizans, either in attack - 
ing ot defending the. conduct of 


— 


CN —— —— 
2 7 2 5 * TW "+ 2 — 
nnn 


r 
—_— 


Land Ä 
* 


„ 8 
cutions of any ſort; I had 3 the 2 
wretched authors df: ſuch doctrines con- 


Kay than fee them puniſhed ; but if the 


e are to learn their pinions of men 
and N from public papers, it is  effegtial 
through what vehicles they are conveyed ; 
and i ie is therefore the part of an honeſt man 
to prevent ſuch deceptibns being impoſed 
upon them, as are at once deſtructive of 
private juſtice and public freedom... ... 

The author of the oaddres ſets out by ele 
rations of his own frankneſs and ingenuity; a 
claim which I cannot He s BR. nor deny 


9 E ' 
| him. Wk þ GN . Sho \"34 = 


make him; but how ſhall I recancile to his 
in genuty his ſux ting falſe reafvhings* 
falle facts, and e the fair cha 
of an officer by the wah pitiful infindation 
and the moſt palpable n reſedtations | 
his conduct? mie * 
Is it ingenuous to dawbe over. this. act of true 
Sf Je. deſpotiſm by declaring (p page 2) it 
a matter of mere #77: Late concern, in "which 
neither the army nor the public have ſcarce 
the molt remote intetelt ? 55 
Nay, he in, genuoully doubts i "the"6fficer 


diſmifſe' 45 any cd A in 025 = diſ. 


iſſion ! He declares' ofttiyely” I. it 
75 10 Arg. fo N; 55 cis rater ind ied to | 


* A 
. | 
enden 4 


lune it a ſort of he done him! Fro 
all which he forms (page 28) the following 
_ loſe chain af. ing. It is no injury 
to the officer hi therefore it is none to 


the army; it 3 to the > chere. 
rele is none to the public | Aim 3700 


1 K* can»be no eee to; : the 

* army, ſays be, (page 42) that one of its 
% members is cut off from the ſervice, for 
# 8 nel Sure their profeſſion is no 

N Men, | 


1 to be ſure to 10 
ney! A general officer of high rank is 


diſmiſſed, caſhiered; no crime alledged, no 
hearing given ; nay profeſſedly for parlia- 
mentar̃y conduct l and we are inſolently told, 
neither the army nor the _— 0 90 
dort of concern in _ 8 


This is n with ry withels in one 
| ſenſe of the word. Formerly corruption 
ſkulked in holes and corners, and did her 
ſhameful work. in the dark; but now ſhe 
ſtalks abroad, — noon-day, in her on 
proper colours, and is preached aloud by 
the impudent-miſſianaries.of faction. 

Fol B 3 Here 


[ 4 1 | 
Hers is che faireſt avorrdl of the doctrine, 
-principls and practice too, of deſpotiſm and 
corruption, that has n 
"Wd nen of 3 N 


The antho? * dined — an 
alarm is ſpread throughout the nation, 
as if a plan of high prerogative, and 
true tory diſcipline, was laid by the faction 

in power. Can it be wondered, when the 
very tools and inſtruments of power are thus 
the trumpets to proclaim it? W 


But irt happy for ud N fingotiach 
a plan is laid, it is laid by ſuch heads, and 
to be executed by ſuoh blunt tools, 20 


Thiss gloiog fair wnntiogin lon it-is 
ſetting up the ſtandard, making open war 
on the conſtitution ; and it will-now be ſeen 
whether there are yet left, in this profligate 
age, reſolution” and * virtue to re- 
ſiſt it. 


In the unf of the 3 I really think 
there are; they won't knowingly be en- 
ſlaved; and it is now their own fault if they 
are. But in the higher ranks of men, I am 

6 Alipay h * 


*. 


« 


if 5 1] 
bory to ſay, that a kind of ſtupor and le- 
thargic indifferencs to all- great principles, 
moral and political, ſeem to reign with a 
more unbounded dominion,” than in anyage 
or time I have read of; except, perhaps, 
the laſt 
and Athenian ſtates, or the profligate reign 
of our own Charles the Second. 
It is an age of ſordid,” mean habits ; 
where there appears little more ſpirit in our 
vices, - than our virtues. An effeminate 
luxury, a childiſh paſſion for equipage and 
| ſhew, and a womaniſh habit of fauntering 
away our time in a round of card aſſemblies, 
_ and filly goſſiping ſocieties, abſorb and pol- - 
ſeſs us; while the manly ſenſe and manly 
virtue, the patriot warmth, and noble pub- 
| lic ſpirit. of our anceſtors, give way to a ſet 
CIS e CNY fo The gut 
vate intereſt of each individual. 
Mere it otherwiſe, thi min- and thei 
tools would indeed have reaſon to complain of 
alarms, and to feel them too. The friends 
of liberty have now reaſon to complain of 
the ſupineneſs and indifference with which 
we ſee — of ſlavery openly attempted 
to be fixed on the moſt uſeful and honourable 
1 on thoſe whoſe ſpirit, riſing above 
| the 


= 


ſtages in te deci f-the Roman 1 


1 

„ of the times, has juſt 
exalted this country to the higheſt pitch of 
conſideration and pomer n 
poſſeſſed among, the ſtates of Europe. 


exactly true of chis age u chat which Pian 15 


lays of the Auguſtan : Ur claritare rerum 


That 1 may not however be . 
with having overcharged the picture of this 
author's ſentiments, or drawn from them one 
unfair deduction, I will follow his arguments 
a little more methodically under the three 
heads he himſelf has ranged them; of the 
real or ſuppaſed injury done to the officer 


himſelf ; to the army; and to the public. - 

I will not cavil at words, nor dwell upon 
the contradictions he runs into, in firſt aſſign· 
ing the re#{on of the general's diſmiſſion 
circumſtantially, and poſitively ; then ſaying, 
(page 26 and 27) he wl gffign no netſon ; 
and then again (page 29) poſitively deter- 
mining it was For .@ condu#:;in which bis 
Profeſſion was no way (page 4.2) . concerned in 
the leaſt —0r his complaining theavily of 
the cruelty, and injuſtice of charging the 
min ry with a plan laid down to gatble 
he army, by turning out officers who 


dare 


79 

dare to.. differ with them in p 43 
and he himſelf ſo avowedly eſtabliſhing 
the fact, and ſupporting the principle of if q 
I will not dwell upon theſe inaccuracies >. 
knowing the difficulty a man muſt be under, 
who, in an addreſs. to the, free-people. of 
Great-Britain, undertakes the deferice of 
doctrines and practices ſubverſive of all 
freedom ; but will endeavour to ſtate his 
arguments fairly, and to anſwer them with 
candour and 7 wag n ; 

The author then lays down, 
that this gentleman 8 Aifnilfon n | 
to him at all 25 4 private citizen. = 

Firſt, becauſe he foreſaw i it, and therefore, | 
to be ſure, .choſe it; blen non fit anjuria, 


ſays he, (page 42.) 

Vert, VT ch though 1 it was a ſevere pu- 
niſhment! it was no more than proportioned 
to the heinouſneſs of bis guilt, in the part 
be took laſt feffion in parliament. 

\ Thirdly, ; becauſe not being in the author's | 
opinion an officer of any merit or ability, 
there was no reaſon to ſpare | him. And laft- 
ly, becauſe having ſerved a great number of 
years, it was now nv hardſhip to dijmiſs him, the 
amount of his pay during that time being at 7 
a fair eſtimation the full value of his ſervices. 
As to his forſeeing his diſmiſſion, if he 
did foreſee that it went be the conſequence 4 
of the conduct he was likely to hold in par- 
= © lament, 


= 
liament, it argued two hiſs; "Vis. That he 


had formed a right. opinion of the arbitrary 


and corrupt principles of the preſent ny, 

and that he had firmneſs and Courage. to reſiſt 

them. al 

„ beczüſe he foreſew, why Was it bo- 
lenti? By ge dl does it why, that he 

proved, or choſe. his diſmiſſion, any more 
chen any man may be ſaid to approve an 

evil, which he cannot avoid but by a greater ? 


If a tyrant orders me to do a baſe or bar- 
barous act, and threateris me with poet 
e con- 


ment if I diſobey; though I foreſee 
ſequence. of my Real,” it is probable I ap- 
rove the puniſhment no more than the act 
y which I might have avoided it. At the 
ola of. the famous, maſſacte of the Hugo- 
nots in France, Charles IX. gave ordets to the 
Count de Tende, among others, to execute 
a part of that bloody . on 2 e Hugonots 
under his government; but gallant 
officer anſwered: © He was the king's faith- 
te ful ſoldier, but not his executioner _ 
If he fereſaw that his honeſt and virtuous 

| diſobedience was to colt him his life, as it 


did, it enhanced bis merit, but Was it there- 
| fore no injury? 


It is faid the general in queſtion was, 


previous to the ſeſſion of parliament, or 
during it, cloſetted by ſome of the m——rs; 


but whit menaces he might have then heard, 


or 


5-4 5 awe. dt 


1 


_ 


* 
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12 1 
or what orders he might receive from them, 
it is pity I cannot poſitively tell, as it would 
in ſome meaſure have cleared up this point 
of his foreknowledge of the diſaſter that was 
to attend him. I ſhall only fay, that if 
they were of a kind he thought inconſiſtent 


with his honour and conſcience to obey, and 


incompatible with the freedom and intereſt 
of his country, whatever they may think 
who hold for the infallibility of min rs, 
the world will probably judge he did honeſtly 
and honourably in deſpiſing tgem. 
As to the ſecond point, viz. that atrocious 
guilt of his refractory and diſobedient con- 
duct in parliament, by which he deſerved 


this tataliiy of puniſhment (page 27); will 


the author forgive my ſaying, that in order 


to.colour with ſome kind of plaufibility the 
dangerous doctrine of military puniſhments 
for parl——tary conduct, he has arbitrarily 
aſſigned plans and motives to that gentle- 
man not having the leaſt foundation in fact, 
and then totally varied and miſrepreſented 


facts, to make them ſquare with that hypo- 


theſis, lame in its very foundation. 

For inſtance, General C——y is charged 
in different parts of this work (page 31) 
with à regular plan of eppoſition to what is 
called the king's meaſures, (namely thoſe of 


the miniſters) **. with taking no part in re- 


« ſenting the inſult _— had been ſo groſsly 


te offered 


ſ. 50-7] 


e offered to his Majefly 5 with an obſlinate re. 


* ſolution to perſecute the amiable virtues of 
* his royal 2 with braving bim in his 
“ very bed-chamber ; haraſſing and perplex- 
* ing his ſervants from diſguſt, caprice, am- 
* biticn, or ſome ſuch motive. And laſtly, 
to complete the charge in the ſame ſpirit of 
truth, with frequenting Wildman's, where I 
will take upon me to aſſert he never once 
appeared. | 

This the author calls (page 32) farrly 


ating his conduct to the public. But who, 


acquainted. with the proceedings of parlia- 
ment, does not in this farr repreſentation ra- 
ther ſee the picture of a Gracchus, a Maſia- 
nello, or the fiery ſpirit of ſome of our /ate 
tribunes of the people (now pillars of pre- 
rogative in the preſent a———n) than the 
cool and moderate behaviour of the gentle- 
man in queſtion ? | 


If his had been an uniform ſyſtem of op- 


Poſition to the miniſters, as the author pre- 


tends, is he at liberty to aſſign ſuch grounds 
for it? Is regular. oppoſition to miniſters ſo 
very much more diſhoneſt, than regular de- 
fence of them, that no one good motive can 
be aſſigned? Or if ſo, what becomes of 
the virtue of our preſent upright min—ry, 
who paſt ſeveral years of their lives in the 
moſt determined, uni form, and violent oppo- 


fition to government? But what if this is 


- all 


[ 21 ] 


All a mere creature of the author's own fer- 


tile invention, in what light will this ac- 
curate, humane and ingenuous perſon then 


ſtand before that public to whom he ap- 


peals? Gs 0 

I will endeavour then to ſtate upon my 
beſt recollection, rather more farrly than our 
author, what was really General C—y's 
conduct during the laſt ſeſſion, the only one 
he has appeared in under the reign of our 
preſent King and adminiſtration, having at- 
tended his military ſervice abroad during the 


whole of the two preceding winters. 


But even that period of this uniform and 


regular oppoſition the author himſelf aſſiſts 


me in ſhortening ;. for he tells us (page 31) 
that before Chriſtmas General C had ob- 


ſerved a kind of ſuſpicious neutrality ; but 


after Chriſtmas indeed for one whole entire 
month, viz. between the 16th of Fanuary and 
tbe 17th of the following month, (ſuch is the 


accuracy of our author) during that vaſt 


period General C—y never happened to be 
of the ſame opinion with the King's ſervants in 
government; except in ſome one point in 
which Mr. Wilkes was eoncerned, the par- 
ticulars of which are by rio means preſent to 
his recollection.— The above are the author's 
own words, and contain, in point of fact, 


the whole heavy charge againſt this gentleman; 


in which pleaſe to obſerve the exact candour 
; C 2 with 


{ 12 1 

with which things are ſtated. When Gene- 
ral Cy did not take a part at all, it was 
4 ſuſpicious neutrality ; when he did not con- 
cur (except in one inlance during a month, 
it was an uniform plan of oppofition; and 
when he did concur, the particulars are not 
preſent to the author's candid recollefFion. Now 
in this month, during which we are told 
General Cy gave but one vote with the 
court party, may I aſk how many more op- 
portunities of voting might occur? Two? of 
three? Do I not name the utmoſt? In 
thoſe two or three occafions, did any mark 
of diſaffection, diſloyalty or diſreſpect to 
his royal maſter appear? If he ſpoke with 

freedom, or even warmth, on the ſubject 
he treated (which was certainly an import- 
ant one) did he depart from the decency 


- and candour due to perſons, or the decorum 


owing to the place he ſpoke in? I can ven- 
ture poſitively to ſay he did not; and 1 can 
venture farther to aſſert, in anſwer to the 
author's invidious miſrepreſentation even 7 
his filence, that the fact is not true; and that 
T heard him expreſs im parliament; on ſeveral 
occaſions, the higheſt honour, reſpect and 
duty towards his Majeſty; and the ſt 
deteſtation of the perſonal inſult offered him. 
To be ſtill more diſtinct, I will to the beſt 
of my recollection take upon me to affirm, 
that General C=—y, during the whole 
* 


\ 


1 
the taſ ſeffion of parliament, never gave a 
fingle vote againſt the admiuiftration (be the 
merit what it may) except in thoſt — 
that related to the famous warrants and im- 
priſonment of Mr. Wilkes, (28 1 18 
queſtions to public e, ever _ ook 
wh eee L 
That even on that lutte he did rok op- 
ſe the cenſures paſt on that man and 

= writings ; and that om the ſuppoſed aſſaſſi- 
nation affair (perhaps that which the author 
choſe to forget) he took a part warmly, to 
any alarm from being ſpread that 
might affect eee on nd IG and un⸗ 
fair a foundation. 
If theſe facts die ug * if * deb the 
author diſprove them if he can by facts, not 
by arbitrary cenſure and declamation) where 
then is this. viſion of fertied fle of appo- 
Arion and leagues to diſtrefs and haraſs go- 
| ee Or where this impious. — 
| e ee. duty and affetiron to brs royal 
dll; —— his amiable virtues, even 
dub obſtinacy, and inſolently ro brave him in 
bis very bed-chamber? Where, but in the 
warpt and crooked imaginations, or rather, I 
doubt, in the ſlanderous mouths of thoſe with 
do the fervile taſk affigned them, at the 
expence of truth, decency, and humanity ; 
and without confideration of w_ duty they 
owe to God or man? . 


11 

If ſuch therefore are the repreſentations of 
this general's conduct by the creatures of the 
min — rs, how conſonant to them may we 
not naturally ſuppoſe their own whiſpers in 
the ſacred ear of M—y, by which he on 
loſt his ſovereign's favour, had his fame 
baſely attempted, and his fortune deeply in- 
jured? And how peculiarly does the candour 
of theſe dark adviſers ſhine, if it be true, as 
the world ſays, that ſome of them previouſly 
flattered this gentleman with encomiums, 
and tempted him with high offers, i be 
would follow them! How like the demon 
himſelf is the conduct of men who ruin 
thoſe they have not power to ſeduce! 

One thing more I ſhould not omit on this 
head, as the author lays, very judiciouſly, 
much ſtreſs upon it, viz. if General C 
acted ſo conſcientiouſly i in the great queſtions 
on the warrants ; '©* why, ſays he, did he 
„ not take the ſame diſtinguiſhed part for 
<« the bill which was to regulate the abuſe 
«* complained of for the future? When 
e that is anſwered, the true motives for his 
<« conduct may appear.” 

The anſwer” is ſhort, and I think plain. 
Such a bill was indeed propoſed one day in a 
thin houſe ; I am pretty ſure the general was 
not even preſent ; ; it was treated as an abſurd 

— by both parties, and rejected 

ut a diviſion, and as I remember almoſt 
without 
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without a debate. But if the author means 


to inſinuate that this was a proper way to ro- 
gulate that abuſe, let me aſk him a queſtion; 


— if it is anſwered, the motives of other 


ar. x. why was that bill 
1 eqn try certainly could carry 


it; ay Bd they wet? > 


I will tell him then why both partic agreed 
in rejecting it: thoſe who wiſhed the con- 


tinuance of the abuſe, and reliſhed the 


power of arbitrary impriſonments, were 
againſt any reſtraint of it; the reſt of the 


houſe in general ſaw the abſurdity of the 


ſition : the warrants were univerſally 
allowed to be illegal: the moſt profligate 
lawyer in the H. could not ſay the contrary ; 
they were contrary to magna charta and the 
bill of rights; and every body ſaw that, = 
reinacting, we ſhould weaken thoſe grea 
pillars of our liberty. We did not want a 
new law, but the due execution af the old. 
The m——y had ſignally infringed them; 
they ſupported that -infringement by the 
vicious practice of others; and it ede 
became as neceſſary, as it was truly conſtitu- 


tional, to correct that abuſe by parliamentary 


animadverſion. 

I now come under ts third head of this 
argument, to conſider whether the military 
character of this gentleman has not been 


treated with the ſame meaſure of juſtice and 
candour 


os 2 ns | 
eandour as his civil; and whether his ſervices 
and character as an officer were not ſuch as 
might at leaſt have protected him from a 
treatment ſo full of rigour and indignity. 
The author allows him to have a fp:rited 


| courage; and though he ſhould be as tho- 


roughly wanting in the other qualifications of 
knowledge and ability as the author ſeems 
to pronounce him, yet would his diſmiſſion, 
under the circumſtances I have mentioned 
above, be full of hardſhip and oppreflion, 
nor defenſible by any one rule of Juſtice, 
civil or military. 

I do not intend to enter deeply into a 
diſcuſſion of military conduct and capacity, 
which I am not equal to. 

I. ſhall therefore only give, in the author's 
own words, his repreſentation of this gen- 
tleman's ſervices ; the candour and truth of 
which are too riking to want much com- 
ment ; and oppoſeto them a ſhort obſervation 
or tw¾o, with a few general facts, as I have 
heard them, from the mouths of officers. 

* The great view, fays our author, in 
* which the army can ſuffer as a profeſſion, 
* 1s in the male diſpoſition of its ranks and 
very lucrative employments ; if theſe are 
{© confined to borough connextons, inſtead of 
being the rewards of ability and ſervice, 
“ jt will ceaſe to be a ſchool of great and 
| 6 ee atchievements, and will become 

«K a 


* fr > * 
itory for. thoſe O have NPR 


es nor experience enough. to-do exedit 
as — the 0 Try 
Aa z ion by what 
i<: has 2 — er — 

ed ©-1f0/ le . "gene — [of the 
_ * the diſmiſfionrof i this gencraiſꝰ 
of Th : ſure: GE deſcription. of ſame 
NS tame voting officer, who, had never ſeen a 
n, day's ſervice, but meanly raiſed biinfelf by 
d that corruption which the mins now 
8 preach and practiſe, and which | General 
e, Gen has ſhewn he deſpiſes. 

Who then can diſcover in it che ſialleſt 
a feature of one who after twenty-ſix or ſeyen 
Ys - mo ſervice, with fidelity and bravery (ac- 

owledged even by our author) after, I be- 
8 lieve, nine or ten campaigns. againſt the 
n enemy in the field, and being in ſix or ſeven 
of battles, in ſeveral of which he is faid to have 
- remarkablydiſtinguiſhed himſelf, beſides a va- 
n riety of other ſervices, at the end of this period 
7e found himſelf at the head of a regiment' of 
| dragoons, (his only military emolument) 
in worth on the preſent eſtabliſhment, as I am 
n, informed, about 12 or 1300 l. per annum? 
d I believe I don't exaggerate any part of 
re 6 chis account; I apprehend: that general has 
of ſerved from his earlieſt youth in the manner 
A I. have 8 was at the battles of 
d a ontenoy; Culloden, Laffeldt, 
* oo e Fhilling- 


Phillinghauſen - and Willemſdahl, with the | 


approbation of two of the 
and braveſt princes in under whom 
he ſerved, the duke of Cumberland and 
Ferdinand. L 
though not approv our more knowing 
bo gy his R. H. in the 
former, and not leſs by prince Ferdinand in 
the late war, ur rye" bar Area 
fidence /in any general of bis rant, Engliſh 
or foreign; both by the confiderable. com- 
| mands he gave him, and the approbation he 
expreſſed in his conduct of them during the 
two laſt campaigns; and to the laſt day of 
them, when he was intruſted with a ſeparate 
command of the greateſt importance, and ' 
inferior, as I am told, nnn 
quiſs of Granby only... 
This is in general what Ihen id 
this gentleman's ſervices; but our author, 
who ſeems to hear with the ſame impar- 
tiality he ſpeaks, has heard of him only at 
Rochefort. The indulgent public he tells us 
baum ene 
eneral is in 


becauſe the 
They muſt then 
ve foretold this dee a long while, 


for I think that expedition happened ſeven 
years ago. But if the public were ſo indul- 
gent as to draw a veil over it, our indulgent, 
candid author has at leaſt turned up a little 
corner, and is willing it ſhould not be quite 
e 3 buried 
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of that hiſtory that might have been advanta- 
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buticd in oblivion 1 God knows I don't in- 


tend to enter into diſpute on that old beaten 
topic; and ſhall only ſay; that inſtead of 
veils and indulgence, no ſubject was ever 
more diſeuſſed, nor were the public ever leſs 


in a humour to be indulgent; that affair hap- 


g after the condemhation of admiral 
— — | 
when the temper people was hl 
foured, and- when, I believe, marſhal. Tu- 
renne, or the great duke of Marlborough, 
would have been reckoned cowards for not 
attacking, though certain deſtruction to the 


troops, or the diſgrace of another gt. Cas were 


to follow: - General 


S ., however, was 


there only in a ſubordinate ſituation; the con- 


duct of the principal, a man of undoubted 
ſpirit and excellent chatacter, was found un- 
worthy of the ſmalleſt cenſure by thirteen offi- 


cers of rank and diſtinction; and if @ vei was 


drawn, I believe it was rather over ſome parts 


geous to the ſubject of our diſcuſſion, in re- 
nnen Nee 
But enough of Rochefort. e author 
malice cannot, . 
defamation that will make leſs impr eſſion. 
Vet as a farther plea for Ch 
12 tells us that Genetal C——y, though, 
brave, had not rendered his country the ſame 
impoctant ſervices .as; General Wolfe, or Sir 
f D 2 Jeffery 


Jeffery Amherſt; &c.” it is poſlible, J 
yet the concluſion; bar 3 a 
caſbier bim, ſeems rather a forced one: men 
may be very brave, uſeful and meritorious 
officers, and have neither oppo 
perhaps ability to ſhine in the —— | 
2 they have not been heroes like 
Wolfe, or conquerors! of provinces like 
Amherſt,” does it therefore follow that they 
are to ſtarve? Or that their fortune, fame 
and favour with their King, after a whole 
life dedicated to the ſervice, are to be the 
eee ee eee "Ai Prop | 
vote in parliament: 
If the merits of other adesso greater, 


has not alſo their advancement followed it? Ix 


Moſtyn and Waldegrave are both abler officers, 
or have diſtin 


guiſhed themſelves more, as the 
author ſays, 


have not their appointments/alſo 
been greater? And as far as m+—=l offers 
go, might not this unmeritorious, diſcarded 
officer have had the gi ers had he 
promiſed _ ſame mentary diſpoſitions 

Which 1 2 I doubt _ % wit 

_ the ſtricteſt ſincerity and honour? 

His only military appointments were then 
what I ſtated above, a regiment of dragoons, 

the gift of his —— ſix years ago: 
af he had any farther emolument in the 
army, it was only his pay on the ſtaff while 
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he did not much im- 


prove his fortune; it being notorious, that 
while agents, paymaſters and contractors 
. were 


his Majeſty's generals were e fun 


ing immenſe fortunes at their eaſe, 


in a courſe of: danger and fatigue. 

But obſerve this calculator of — 
merit by pounds, ſhillings and pence :“ His 
t appeintments have been very conſiderable 


4 for a great length of time, ſays he, to 


«| which if we add the large increaſe which 
«<-he derived from being left commander in 
chief in Germany, they would form a 


8 ſum to out-balangs the deſervings of many 


men.“ The article o 1 


3 it laſted three or 


four months.; that inereaſe might therefore 
amount to ſix or ſeven hundred pounds, I 


imagine; and if the increaſed expence of 
living as commander in chief in the deareſt 


country in Europe, and other attendant 
charges on that ſituation de ſet down, he was 
probably not a farthing the richer for-this | 
2 emolument. 
It is indeed true, and cannot F - 
that he has enjoyed a regiment of foot many 
having been at the head of one at the 
— Laffeldt, where he was taken pri- | 
ſoner, ſeventeen years ago; but how full of 
equity and juſtice is this inverſe rule of mi- 
— by which the * an 
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officer; has held 4.commiſion, the leſs tight 
he has to it. He has enjoyed it for d great 
length of time; thetefore it is fit no to 
balance accounts, a —— 
proper encouragement is here well? 
diſciplined yorng officers, who know bow to 
behave in parliament z and what a proper 
diſtegard to the ſtate, and vulgar 
of uſeleſa, - cruſty veterans? Our mili 
memorials will now be penned in a very dif- 
ferent ſtile from what has hitherto been the 
miſtaken rule; and inſtead of ſetting forth 
their ſervices in the field, the battles they 
have fought, the campaigns they have made, 
or the great length 2 time they have held 
their reſpective commiſſions, I imagine a 
neral's chemorial will Hereaſttr runi1n.the 
lowing form. rm. 
The humble 3 of Gee A. 
* B. C. ſheweth : That your memorialiſt 
+. has ferved your M-——y only five. years, 
« 3 has enjoyed the 
% ment your M. — laſt gave — 
« command of but two years; has attended 
e parkament conſtantly, and never gave a 
e fingle vote againſt the opinion and direc- 
tions of your M——-y's wiſe and incorrupt 
© minifters, nor never will; and therefore 
0 hopes your M——y will honour him with 
< the command of a regiment of dragoona; 
& OE ſame good lucrative. govern- 
<< ment, 


want, aa yo 


tween the fame general and the 
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ur Mia your known wiſ- 


c dom and juſtice ſhall think fit, &c. &. 

Is is thus then the author makes uf p the 
b diſmiſſed genera and hiv ſer- 
vices; it is thus that (arguing ill from his 
own wrong prerniſes, and weighing fd fuer 
in uneven ſcales) he ſtands, as he terms it, 
middle-man between him and the publie; 
much ſuch a middle-man, it is obable, 
as ſome of the mrs have de- 

to 
miſtake his character and conduct, to > 
repreſent, to en to ans and to 
defame. | 

How hard is the lot of princes who ure 
n de 3 
kind, and who hear and ſte and know, and 
take their impreffions of men and thin 
commonly throug through tho falſe medium of 
moſt 3 intereſted opinions. 

Caolligant je quatuor aut gu ugquo, ald Au- 
&« . | 
« 1mperatorem captunt. 
* claufis 2 cogitur —.— 
«* tum ſcire quod" illi hquantur : 9 
ke. s. ri now oportet ; - amover' d nee 

« guos: debebat retinare. 

From hence are the moſt excellent diſpo- 
ſitions of monarchs oſten totally prevented, 
their favours fquandered upon the moſt 
nn. and their in- 


dignation 


x] 
dignation turned againſt their-moſt. faithful - 
and affectionate ſubjects. ti thts; tres 
Hence did Alexander at the ſ 


of 
a wretched eunuch kill the braveſt and beſt 
of his friends. Hence was Octavius hurried 
into thoſe cruelties __ tarniſheq the: pages 
of hin reign: „ enen 4150} den 
Optima enim — in eo ee indoles 
de, Cicero of him) ſed feoxibelts cies 
* , maitique ad depravandum: pura. 
This is the common fate of princes, abu 
more particularly of thoſe who have-impli- 
citly refigned themſelves into the hands of 
imperious favourites; hiſtory is full of ſuch 
examples generally unhap , often ſo me- 
lancholy, W nh deter them: from the 
h ſame Fatal weakneſ. arts nin 
With what — for hi . 
did the — of; his preſent M—'s auſpicious 
reign open ? Bright with the higheſt luſtre of 
honour and conqueſt, yet in nothing more 
_ cuous than thoſe amiable diſpoſitions 
e ſovereign, that love of juſtice and 
i. and that regard for the liberties and 
conſtitution, which-endear him-to-the hearts 
of his free ſuhjects. The army too, who 
had merited his regard by their recent ſer- 
vices, had a large ſhare in his affections. 
When he was told of a worthy officer, 
Sir H. Erſkine, who had loſt his commiſſion 
fer a, few'wotes in parliament, he not only 
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immediately reſtored” him to his loſt rank, 
but even advanced him; with the moſt 

ious expreſſions of his good-will, telling 
im, it was not rom motives of (favour, bur 
of 3 be was thus rewarded. Such were 
uine, generous ſentiments of our be- 


loved monarch; and ſuch his regard for the 


independency of parliament and freedom of 
this happy conſtitution He knew, that to 
reign happily he muſt fix his throne in the 
willin p-hearts of his people; and he knew, 
that loſe” royal and truly patriot ſenti- 
ments he felt are the only pillars on which 
it could be ſo eſtabliſhed. —He remembered, 

that when King William was adviſed to diſ- 
miſs Sir Coorg Rooke, a brave and able 
officer, for oppoſition to his miniſters, he 
rejected the . ſal with indignation; and 


ſaid, he would never Ae @ brave Fer for 


bis conduct in parhament. ' 

The reign and example of that See 
were 'choſen as the worthy objects of his 
imitation ;' he knew that was the of 
our ſecond nugna charta'; the auſpicious æra 
of our deliverance from tyranny and lawleſs 
power; and that an adherence to the princi- 
ples and practice of our great deliverer could 
not fail to endear him to his grateful people. 
Even in that time however there were — 
wanting miniſters to deceive, and ſycophants 
N "Thoſe who adviſed Rooke'sdif- 


. E miſſion, 


if * 1 
miſſion Aobondedithe A diszuy hep habsdane | 
him by a worſe, and blackened his reputation. 
from a vain hope to ifave.theitiomns this was . 


the mam chey ſaid who; gave his opinion Nga, 
landingi ut Lada. 3953 duc r 8 Müh Ad 


They forgot bis behaviour:at;B 
at La Hogue and — and had beard 
him ſonhj at Cadisi hecauſe a: little unpo. 
pulariry attended that ſervice, yet the world 
_ faiy through this thin diſguiſe. yiigued o4t97 
Prepmium tngents St adifſe quem 
| eth dſeris . Ihey knew, howiofhuch it 
was in human na re, to perſecuts thpſe you 
have-injored, ad- that it was the way of 

men, of; miniſters efpacially,; adtheptivcon- 
mit rho than to retract one. £1! 
King William chen thought hi minitters 
were; ſubject to ;errory like other men ; he 
fa na infallibility i in chem, and donſequentiy 
no crime in oppoſing them The Rodlike 
| Trajan's ſentiments Here Gill mare enlatged: 
he allowed the dectrine of reſiſtagee even to 
himlelf, if he deſetxed it; and-whe nche pre- 
ſentedo a ſword to Sura, a brave deteran of 
his army, he aid cheſe e ee 10 
-HANd 51 03 99 s 10 TIE ns of} bak 415 
1 ο ns men gf era in nei b. 201 4 
059 Wwis1e1g ein oi mid 1:9bas og lia on 
ot is by ſuch r Tentime niz and ſuchi he. 
. — pringes ne »themſelyes aflored 
byrtheit pepple bit 8 gn 
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attotgnt W. dete nd pscer vat Sto de- a 

5 Abend, and to fublitute'ih theit fm 4 

fer of little hirrow prfüciples eqdally un- 

3 worthy®of*r6yflty) u- Hilnianity; Therifi. 
cing iche hofievr and! huppineſs of their ſo. 
vereig to the grovelingiviews of their '6Wn 
Seit Aeon, inwhitt deteftatiof/ (ſhould 
they beheld deiner krines and How 
WHORE prabe and welfare are equally | 
And eam your doubt that ohh, fo; —.— 
oppreffiens artoerdted;" add ſuch dedtrines 

18 openly > ted? iido 100 918 ow 09 
\''The ptopoſitions'ef the Author before üs 
leave Tthifk, very little doubt: — 
With Wilet wanton inſolenee does! He"! 
with the idea of rei bficers that's; b. 

fractory in parliament and ſtarving thee 

\ into compliance! Talking of fn! ons, he 
ſays (page 8 1 cians 
* indeed have conſidered them as a kind of 
© extfiotalhary” fettiedy, ny to be pre- 
en Ren every biber method rreur- 

l has been fouhd* ineffectual. There 
« * ones fingulaf property attencing them, 

n that as the) are very violent in their opera- 
* 2 and conſequentiy often anni bilase the 

« pitient they are given to, who is unh 70 

Agen them; yet they are found tœdct esl | 
* ateralty, ald produce the moſt ſurprifing” 
odleffekts En perſons in the fare Uiferder, 
"having been known to recover n Whvñ 
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<<: were. very near the laſt ſtage of the diſ- 
15 temper. The firſt ſalutary ſymptom i is a 
4 2 ÞeGua, for fear of ſtarving, bæc. 5 

do our author ng wrong, in point of ſenſ 
ſentiment , or grammar, becauſe I q quote hie 
identical yords; which will ſcarce 1 believed 
by thoſe who, do not particularly recollect, 
or have not his i ingenious and prudent work 
before them. It was a little unfair in him to 
be fo learned, and to talk Greek in a caſe 
in which our are ſo much concern- 
* are by rn to underſtand it.; 

is enou owever in plain 

for them to he what they As 6 5 
Some may have, 8 this bon. but 

lt ben beware of the it, 


Peritures audio multes | / 
N n n Magna oft rn. 


There-i is a 1 furnace prepared hoe 
thoſe that dare be diſobedient: the min—ry 
ſpeak out upon it as I am told, Well, 
now General C is diſmiſſed, we ſhall 
*© ſee whether the other officers will dare to 
© continue in oppoſition next winter.” # | 
It is. then the ſyſtem. eſtabliſhed, and it 
vould be paying a bad compliment to the 
conſiſtency and ſpirit of the min - not to 
ſuppoſe they will go through with it; the 
author himſelf ſays (page 22) it would be 
cowardice 


4 Yi at 
ity (pag © 27)calfo: for its Wali) 


make. it „ a proper puniſfiment 
for his endtmous crime of parliameritary 


difabediends!)...* The remayal em the beds 10 


« chamber alone (ſays hie, pagt 29):coultl 
not ſurely; be conſidered as the whole of 
« the diſpleaſure that was to atiſe, as long 
0 28 e e 4 Poſſibility of Ag 
4 more “. vo IN Mormon 
What 10105 for this natn the uae 
bow: ſtring) are not parts of E prer 
tive, hex — we ein adviſers, aud bach 
a Oy e e erer re n _ 
rt it Þ . 2 
po I come dow to anche hour für cho Amy 
have reaſon td look upon themfelves:as:coms 
cerned in this diſm — — 
reducible te a v 
ehuſe to be a or freemen? De 
chuſe honour and dignity for their profeſſion, 
and that fair liberty that is the birthright-of 
every Briton, and the grace of every thing 
that is noble amongſt us; or to be the low: 
and mercenary tools of power, living in a 
baſe and pitiful dependence: on miniſters? I 
ſpeak of ſuch. as are of rank and weight to 
aſpire to ſeats in our ſenate; for I do a 
with the author of the addreſs; it is not the 
1 w of the individual in 9 
* e 


5 tion! fave times 
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ehejarmy-oritoithepublic;"bis'fols" zy be 
Artes be amy Dune in babe 
und nd doubt in ablesohes. ) 11111-2909 £ 
dadt üs much ꝑgregter queſtibn chan is par 
ticularcnloſs welagitate: werenhie vofflders! 
Frenter; it wodlch be leſt in 
tlloo magnitude of this public tueſtion : and 
deere it five times — * the hendur of!the 
army would be equally intereſted ini the de- 
gfion'eh. it: — It the manner of the diſ- 
miſſion, it is the avowed cauſe of it; the 
profligate dctrines preached erſuppert/ it, 
anch the feryile and 2mortifying® complianec 
with which offiderst in parlament are called 
upon d give up their conduct ον eiences, 
and opinions, into the hands of miniſters. 5 


Saeed, it 180 fd 
euſtom; conflanteuſtonmo! Pha enna] 
thatcarly tu mfantify'a praftice ſo un- 


wer wor . — \this 6f Uurning'our 
afficersfor their conduct in pärkainent, has 
theſpretence eben ofſa had cuſtom to ſuppoiſt 
W- Let it be conſitlered that Geherab 
Cuy already the fourth officer diſmiſſed 
for parliamentaty behaviour ſinoe the begi 
ning of the laſt ſefſion oſ parliatment; and 
believe 1: may them day, that ſoatts;more in 
ſtances of the (ame orrurfince the laſt Staatp 
ſat on the throde; 91803) 112 af e195 <2 9Hiqtz 
The earl of Sbelboneg conel Barre 
hots 4 of btavery and: diſtinction, and 
General 
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general Acgourt, after thirty years wnexedp- 
tionable ſervice, If General O- ipri- 


him. abeve a: ſtattꝭ 65 al 
ſamg e General icecourt ? . hab 


| pot; that worthy officer heen cruelly: turned 


adrift; in; the decline of:Jife,. himſelf ;and:6a- 
mily ſeatee hauing the maſt moderate means 
to ſupport them (Hete Was a proper object 
io exertiſe the authors humane talent of ain 
dicule]!) 25 92.501 bas am? vel sstifliniru 

He vcted decently and.canſcicntiouſly; nor 
could I ever learn any eine even the min ry 
could farther, lay to his charge, except hat 
f. — foththe! ſake; of the army 


againſt an unlawfulypretenkon and practice 


105 the preſent y at, war, in, ſegard 
d, derbe, diſcharging of ſoldiers burhis en 
Yrity wo9 201 8 Haid en 3 5b 
& k now. appears then Pretty clearly by what 
tenute military officers in parliament are un- 
derſtogd; to hold their commiſſions; and in 
what channel favour is to flow to them, | 
L He ſhould have giveh-his;afliſtance to.go- 
vernment (ſays the author, page 20) if he 
expoted, their ſuppart:”!; And again, A 
S8 he en ou. N lig way, and of his pro- 
<<. feſſion, to perplex and haraſs the 2 
41 ubm ile King thought proper is employ,” 
(vi viz. by oppoſing thein meaſures, on one great 
and important point of public liberty !) © it 


(gh ! ; th is 


. 
js no wonder, that in ſome 977 retaliation 
©: ſhould take place?” 


That I think'is plain but 
if the doctrine itſelf — harſh' and cruel, 
the arguments on Which it is founded, and 
the manner in which it is treated, are till 
more inſolent and mortifying to officers; 
their profeſſion is undervalued and rated even 
below the degree of thoſe civil employments, 
moſt of which are in the dependent train of all 
miniſtries by turns, and make as it were a 
part of their trappings and paraphernalia. 
** With this dferance, - ys he, in favour 
« of the civil officer, in proportion as fitua- 
er tions / acquired by dint of induſtry are 
more pleaſant to enjoy, more difficult 
4 to be obtained, and conſequently more 
« grievous to loſe, than thoſe great and ſud- 
* den elevations which are the coup de mains 
« 'of fortune.” If General O—y's was a 
cui de main of fortune, it was, as a noble 
lord faid upon another occaſion, certainly be 
longeſt coup de main one ever heard of; that 
general i ſerved about two and twenty 
years when he got the regiment now taken 
from him; and 1 think the coup de pred by 
which he has loſt his regiment may be 
judged, by all impartial men, full. as extra- 
15% as any coup. de main by wales * 
can de ſaid to an e 2000049") 7 


vi Tas 46. 10 
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I ſhall not waſte my time and the reader's 
ſo much as to diſcuſs the comparative preten- 
ſions of civil and military employments; if 
the author had made nine or ten campaigns, 
perhaps he might have thought his own civil 
employment, if he has one, as he probably 
has or ſoon will, not ſo much more diſicult 
0 obtain than a regiment of dragoons, ſo 

obtained, though he might ful think 4 
more pleaſant to 

If any thing farther could be wanting to 
complete the abject ftate of dependence to 
which military members of parliament are 
to be reduced (if they permit it) it is con- 
tained in the following and other paragraphs 
of the Addreſs, where, after ſhewing they are 
to be ſlaves, he treats them as fools; telling 
them in plain terms, that they have no buſi- 
neſs to have an opinion in parliamentary queſ- 
tions; it is out of their way, it is foreign to 
their profeſſion, &c. © When officers in- 
e cur the diſpleaſure of their maſter for mat- 
© ters wholly foreign to their profeſſion, they 
«© will be fo far from making cauſe commune, 
“ that it will be a means of keeping them 
„ more cloſely attached to their reſpective 
buſineſs before them, as the ſureſt way to 
** preſerve a connexion between their me- 
* rits and their advancement, &c.” (page 


23. | | 
F The 
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The reſbective bufineſſes before officers who 
are in parliament, during their attehdance 


there, one ſhould naturally think were to 


weigh, and to give their opinions upon ſuch 
matters as come before the houſe ; but as it 
is impoſſible that in doing that honeſtly and 
freely, they ſhould really give offence to his 
M „the maſter here meant I under. 
ſtand to be the miniſter, and then the whole 
is very clear and conſonant to the doctrine 
preached throughout. 15 TEN + 
| Members of parliament, nay carliamionts 
themſelves, have been told in former arbi 
times, They were not to meddle in matters of: fate. 
which were above them { That language is now 
revived for one part of the parliament ; pay 
military officers there; ne futsr ultra cr 
dam; mind your own buſineſs. If cueſiivas 
come before you, in which the miniſtry are 
concerned, don't preſume to think * your- 
** ſelves judges of them; but if you expect 
* their ſupport, give them your aſſiſtance, it 
eis the ſureſt means of preſerving a con- 
4 nexion between your merits and your ad- 
% vancement! But above all don't dare to 
. talk of making cauſe commune; nor think it 
any injury to your profeſſion that General 
C——y has loſt his regiment for preſuming 
to have an opinion on the impriſoament of a 
Britiſh ſubject, and that three more = 
2 ave 


we. 


ul 


ks: ſuffered the ſame fate laſt winter for 


the ſame cauſe; but rather take warning by 
their bad example; be ſubmiſſive ; be rea 
ſpectful to miniſters, and have no opinion 


but theirs; or go talk of your accoutrements, 


ſwords, and ſhoe-buckles, Tis later, and 
«-ſuits your underſtanding better.” 

© How far Britiſh officers and Britiſh mem- 
bers of parliament will reliſh ſuch doctrine, 
muſt be left to their own breaſts to deters 


mine; The m in the mean time are 


certainly in the right to e down all 
ſpirit of reſentment on ſuch palpable” inſults 
offered to the whole profeſſion.—No ſound 
more dreadful in their ears than that of Cauſe 
commune ! Divide & impera is their device. 
To diffolve all bands of ſociety, all ties of 
mutual obligation among men, and' to ſtifle 


all ſenſe of honour, and all . of juſt re- 


ſentment; is the buſineſs of thoſe who mean 
to govern by a ſyſtem” of ſlavery and cor- 
ruption; they look upon men of virtue as 
their natural enemies, and endeavour'to ren- 
der them mean, baſe, and unfaithful to each 


other, that they may not have ſtrength” to 


break the yoke impoſed upon them, nor dare 
to truſt one another in any fair and generous 
deſign for the ſupport of their common lis 


berty and honour. If proof could be want-. 
ing that —_ is the ſyſtem of the times, read 


2: it 
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it in the very expreſs words of another writer 
on the like noble principles; where ſpeaking 
on the ſame occaſion of General n 
diſmiiſion, he ſays: ?: 

< In this caſe it happens thatthe vary vi. 
© tues of the officer increaſe” his own and 
ce his Sovereign's difficulties ; for the more 
| et honour and tonſcience he has, he 1s the leſs 

« qualified to keep: his commuſſion.” | Vide 
Queſtion Y the independency of übern officers 
ſerving in parliament, page 55, Writers on 
political ſubjects are ſuſpected, and generally 
with reafon, of miſtaking the words and 
' ſentiments of their iſts'; the reader 
who has the curioſity may ſatisfy himſelf of 
the accuracy with which I — quoted the 
above, and will agree, I believe, that none 
in the Engliſh language could more diſtinctly 
expreſs the ſentiments, principles and deſigns, 
I have aſcribed to thoſe who have adviſed or 
juſtified the late diſmiſſion.— The officers of 
the army will jadge how far it becomes them 
to acquieſce in the public avowal of a ſyſtem 
by which their honour and conſcience are not 
only made obſtacles to their advancement, but 
diſqualiſications from holding their commiſſions. 
If then theſe inferences are true, and they = 
are ſo even beyond a poſſibility of contra- 
diction; it is plain, that the army are not 
only concerned, but immediately, intimate- 


ly 


+ of 
ly-and anne Concerned 1 in the late dimiſ- 
ion. g 
They maſt ki —_ Gal. "RP or- 
dinance for themſelves, and abandon the 
hopes and advantage of coming into-parlia- 


ment, or they muſt abandon. their profeſ- 
ſion, or they muſt reſolve to act in concur- 
rence with all een ne anden 
all occaſions. + * 

This is not v 


ague dillon, but aQtual | 
. demonſtration founded on fact and plan 
avowed principles; General Accourt, at the 
end of thirty years ſervice, General i 
at the end of -twenty-ſeven, have profeſſed- 
ly been diſmiſſed for their p con- 
duct; the preſent my act on open 
principles, and are not h pufillaninwus as to 
deny it! What hopes therefore can officers 
have, but that after themſelves to 
the military profeſſion; after riſquing their 
lives in the ſervice of their country abroad, 
they muſt return to riſque their fortunes with 
equal hazard at home; unleſs they reſi 
their underſtanding and conſcience into the 
hands of the miniſter de facto, be he who he 
may. Some may call this prudence; I call 
it ſlavery; ſome may pretend it is dut to 
the K —g; it is a mockery and an abuſe of 
| the underſtandings of men; fince every child 
that the meaſures diſcuſſed in patlia- 
ment 


9} = 
ment are the meaſures of the miniſtry, not 
of the King. It is plain to common ſenſe; 
it is the fundamental rule of our govern- 
ment; wherefore to ſubſtitute the ſacred 
name of Majeſty, and to make him a party 
in order to ſcreen corrupt and peeviſh mini- 
ſters, or draw down his royal diſpleaſure on 
more honeſt and truly dutiful ſubjects than 
themſelves, is baſe and diſhonourable, as it 
is ora to the farſt e of our con- 
ſtitution. IF 

I come now in ha laſt place to ante: 

what i injury the public may properly be ſaid 
to have ned by the nen of this 
officer. 
That they are inj jaredd eee 
if what I — enced above has any foun- 
dation; and that without having recourſe to 
any ſuppoſed conſideration, or peculiar merit 
in the perſon. In as much as you have 
<«« done it to one of theſe little ones, you have 
t done it to me, ſays that which is above all 
human authorities. The cauſe of the ſmalleſt 
individual oppreſſed by the hand of power, 
is the cauſe of the public. . If virtue and 
merit are the objects of that oppreſſion, it is 
doubly ſo; and how much more ſtill, if an 
honeſt zeal for the laws and liberty of this 
nation have ben the W h ſource of that 

pp reſſion l. Fa 
Q 


e 
Io ſhew how the public is concerned in 
open and avowed attempts to influence 

members, and to deſtroy the independency 
ol parliament, is either a very narrow, or a 
very large field. To preve it by argument, 
is holding up a candle to ſhew the ſun ſhines 
at noon ; but to paint this monſtrous evil in 
its proper colours, with all the traiu of fatal 
and diſaſtrous conſequences that attend it, is 
| a taſk. too large for the narrow bounds I have 
now - preſcribed myſelf. I ſhall therefore, 
in following the arguments of our author, 
only touch upon them for the reaſons I have 
given above; not to prove what ſtands al- 
ready proved, but as far as my weak voice 
can reach to alarm the incautious, to rouze 
the inactive, and to awaken the ſupine and 
inattentive, by retracing in their memory ſome 
of thoſe ideas and intereſts, which were the 
governing ſpirit and principle of our an- 
ceſtors ; but which the arts of deſigning 
men, the general growth of luxury and cor- 
ruption, and the gradual decay of public 
ſpirit, ſeem to have in a manner obliterated. 

The author calls upon us pathetically to 

have confidence in our governors ; but does 
he not in the ſame breath deſtroy that confi- 
dence he wiſhes ta enforce? I thought that 
confidence in miniſters was to grow from 
their uprightneſs, their diſintereſtedneſs, their 


hu- 


» 


1 x: 
t of the foul arts of 


—— their 
corruption, their love of juſtice, and their 


regard for the liberties, laws, and conſtitu- 
tion of their country. Does it then conſiſt 
vith acts of violence and injuſtice, with arbi- 
trary puniſhments, with inhumanly wanton- 
ing in the ruin of men who dare even mo- 
deſtly to appear in the cauſe of their country; 
and in e attempts to ſet at nought that 
moſt ſacred palladium of our liberty, the 
independency of parliament? If fo; then 
had Buckingham, Strafford, Clifford, Ar- 
lington, a better right to the confidence of 
the people, than Burleigh, Clarendon, South- 
ampton, or Pitt! | 
To have the confidence of the people, 
- miniſters muſt deign to deſerve it. For our 
erg ple of England are, as the author 
that troubleſome latitudinariam kind 
of pier that they will think and feel for 
themſelves, in ſpite of all miniſters and their 
creatures can do to prevent it, I do agree , 
with him, that it is a very impertinent vex- 
atious quality in them; and that miniſters 
would do their buſineſs with ten times the 
eaſe and pleaſure they do, if they could 
break them of it; eſpecially that indecent 
practice of ſcrutinizing and often condemning 
the actions of their ſuperiors ; an intemperance 
wither, as he rightly obſerves, ought 70 be 
| | reckoned 


OT. 41 7} 
reckoned .the- reproach of à civilized. people? 
Does not the author think in his conſcience, 
if that and two more deteſtable habits. we 
have could be corrected, his patrons might 
live perfectly at their caſe, - and all their 
creatures in affluence and pleaſure? Ibs ga 
objects rœally. worth attention? 
1 mean that impertinent cuſtom of writing 
with — on all ſubjects; on ſubjects of 
government eſpec why which - is vulgarly 
called the liberty of the preſs ; . — 
oy; inſolent and ſometimes even perplexing 
liberty which officers of the army and others 
have lately'taken of — Be and 
ſome min —ſt.— — parliament! 
We ſee how almoſt every ſtep of er pre- 
fone wiſe and conſiderate-ad—ſtr—n; tends to 
the deſttuction of theſe evils, and who knows 
but they may at laſt ſucceed ? The ſeyeral pro- 
ſecutions againſt libellers; the taking up a 
member of parliament without even the trou- 
bleſome formality of an oath; and committing 
him cloſe priſoner to the Tower ; and breaking 
open his — ſezing all his papers; with 
the convenient uſe of general dormant war- 
rants, &c. &c. The ſanction given to theſe 
proceedings by the pts determination, not 
to declare them illegal; the breaking four or 
five officers profeſſedly for not concurring in 
that determination; 3 all IN and many more, 
: are 


r 
are ſympt toms of t amendment: add that 
| lukewarmneſs 2 1 have men- 
tioned above; which wn allow us to ſee, ſcarce 
to feel, the indignities/ put upon us; and add 
the many pretty go modes of thinking im- 
daily fromFrahceandothermorecourt- 
ly governments, and perhaps we need not de- 
air of being as ciuiliard as France herſelf, 
and forgetting thoſe ruffian and unpoliſhed 
manners that are ſo Wem to che au- 
chor and his friends. ad LEY Balla 
I rather think we mall et fbr 
in France they ſeem to be taking up the 
irit we are in ſuch haſte to lay down: hear 
ho language of their parliaments; ſee their 
late remonſtrances, containing ſuch things 
as would ſend an Bog h mt of p- 
— 0 9 Priſener te the Tower — The par- 
lament of Paris in their temonſtrance of the 
18th of. June 1763, bs woes, * — of 
the king, inn „ en wg.” 10 13 
e les infligateurs de racte de oel 
0 © abſolu, execute I 3 1 Mai dermer; ont com- 
* promi Hautorité du dit ſeigneur roi avec la 
0 conſtitution la plus eſſentielle & la . 
F ſacrèe de la monarchie.” 
That the adviſers of the at of abſolute 
power, executed ' 34] May laſt, have en- 
engaged the ing in à breach of the moſt 
8 * A their: kingdom. * 
* cc Que | 


— 
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Hes lb ebantelier dit, que le parole du dit 
be i” ſeiphour roy ſera toujours auſſi inviolable 
e que ſacree; & dans I inſtant il fait publier 
| « au mom du dit f roi nombre de diſpo- 


0 tions qui font des infractions manifeſtes 


“des engagements les plus autentiquement 
contractio, des paroles les plus ſolemnelle- 
* ment donnces par le dit ſeigneur roi.” | 
That the chancellor ſaid, the king's 
“ word ſhould always be equally ſacred and 
* * inviolable ; ani & in the very inſtant he 
© cauſes'a number of regulations to be pub- 
e liſhed in the king's name, which are ma- 
©. nifeſt infractions of engagements the moſt 
formally taken, and 1 promiſes the moſt 
e folemhily given by his majeſty AI could 
produce many more inſtances, but I give 
theſe in their own proper words, to ſhew that 
even in France the greateſt freedom is uſed 
in remonſtrating on public meaſures, and 
that it is allowed there to treat the acts done; 
and edicts publiſhed in the king i o name; 
as the acts of his miniſters: Nor do I hear 
that a ſingle member of the parliament of 
-+ 0 ſent to the Baſtille: \ fan this li- 
rty. ou 
This language was indeed ſtrong: how 
would it ſound in the ears of our dimiſſing 
miniſters? It wWas but it Was ex- 
eited by that which 1 the 2 


1 4 ] 
language, by a repetition of the dition 
=> and was the voice Kmp 
almoſt to deſpair. 

_ "A. e e ien 
ce ben fire, they breathed the ſame 

The duke de Fitzjames and the 
duke: do Richeliew indeed, two properly in- 
ſtructed, ' properly dependent gover- 
nors, went into the parliament houſes at 
Toulouſe and —— the duke de 
HFarcourt did the fame at Rouen; they eraſed 
reſolutions 1 of gh mag —— 
and regiſtered pronou 
arbitrary ſyſtem of the French government 
they have a civiliacd, ſouple nobleſſe, and a 


ſtaunch, devoted army, elſe might that free 


t which even now ground amongſt 
— ſoon break — and reſtore 


them to the ancient libe once ed. 
For they too 3 — 

impriſonments, no lettres de cachet *, 
but liberty for their petſons, ſecurity for their 
properties, trials by their peers, juries and 
efficient, independent parkaments«- till the 


Vide dm, jr laue Guevernonen a 
la France. | 
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courtly-ambition of the great, and the tame 
ſubmiſſion of the lower orders of the ate, 
reduced them to that condition of © | 
which all Hair modern gag ic . 

ſcribe. 226 
But I. now return nnd and will 
reaſon a little, coolly, with him on ſome points 
not unintereſting to thoſe we /jointly'addreſs 
ourſelves to,-viz. on the general notion of 
military and parliamentary dependence; the 
danger of a ſtanding army, and the reaſons 
on 2 1 — 
8 unded in the breaſts of 7 
1 22 and whom {as — 
they were firm to their principles) - I ſhall 
agree with him to hold im che higheſt ad mi- 
ration. He will excuſe me if I don't extend it 
to thoſe who have no found ſo much bettet 
reaſons for not oppoſing ſtanding armies at 
22 for acting on principle ee 


— tobring this matter to an 
iſſue, aſks the foll queſtion n: 
What unk you was the intent of that 
« annual oppoſition to ſtanding armies; the 
46 of which are handed deen to 


us, ſome of them remembered dy us as the 
firmeſt patriots?ꝰ &c.” When ve reflect 
who. — of thoſe firm patriots were, it is 


with pleaſure I look at the author 's ingocu- cu- 
TH 331 7 racy 


l 
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dhe happineſs of War this nation, ſtill amongſt 


us, . Nil exerciſing their talents, though 8 
in a different way, — their country's ſervice. 
Among whom, it is to their honour I men- 
tion them, are the duke of B.-, the earl 
of 8 h. the earl of H -x, the carl 
of E———t, the earl of M——t, the pre- 
ſent Chr of the Exch r, and many 
more of leſs diſtinction, all ſteady oppoſers of 
ſtanding armies when it was proper to be ſo. 1 
wiſh I could do juſtice to their arguments; 
but I am ſure I ſhould not, if I faid they at 
all agreed with the little analyſis the author 


fancies he gives of them; where ſpeaking of 


the ground of their oppoſition to ſtanding 
armies; he ſays: What was it but in its 
« conſequences annulling the idea now en- 
c deavoured to be ſet up, that officers hold 
© their commiſſions by another [tenure than 
<< that of the grace of the crown; Wache 
« eſtabliſhment: — parliament ?? 

It certainly was an hundred other thines) ; 
and certainly was not that, the former part 


of it at leaſt. It never did, it never could 


enter into the heads of thoſe, or any patriots, 


to mwaſpg egtinſt ſtanding 1 a fear 


| — 


[#1 
that they-ſhould gro- too independent. F the 
croum. But from the contrary a pprehenſion, 
tat an army totally dependent upon 1be ervuum 
was to the liberties of the people; 
that hiſtory told us, all the ſeveral nations of 
the world who had loſt their liberties, whether 
in ancient or modern times, had loſt chem 
by means of dependent armies; and that the 
power detived to the crown and to its mini- 
ſters by the diſpoſal of commiſſions, was a 
great means of increaſing that danger; par- 
ticularly in the corrupt uſe they might make 
of it by influencing members of parliament 
in their votes. Such were the Principles on 
which ſtanding armies were oppoſec. 
And when _ officers 2 diſtinction had 
been broke, as ſuppoſed, parliamentary 
conduct, ſome of patriots ex- 
reſſed their abhorrence of, and their appre- 
ſions from ſuch a practice, in terms much 
ſtronger than J could find for the purpoſe; 
both in the courſe of ſeveral debates in par- 
hament on that ſubject, and 1 in roars Aub | 
ſcribed with their names. 7 

I will put the author in * of ben 
tences now on recore: CLEATS to m"_ 
part of this ſubject. 
Viz. On the gef Vekrincy, en | 
then duke of Marlborough preſented to the 
wut a bill for ſecuring the cunſtiturion, by pre- 
| venting 
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"venting officers of the land forces, cc. from 
being deprived of tbeir cmmiſſans, otherwiſe 
than by judgment of a court- martial. This 
was a pretty ſtrong meaſure, yet at that time 
not ht too ſtrong for e; 


ſome of firm Soil tu © 
The author and the public will z ju by 
the titie of the bill as above, and by a few of 
the arguments for it, which I ſhall eren 
preſently, Whether the fear of cs much inde- 
pendenct in officers was the object of chat 
meaſure'! The bill was and a pro- 
teſt formed, and now ſtanding on the Jour- 
nals, in Ae e ere 
Diſſentient. © B19 WW e310194 
e e edo 6e noch 
„% As various events may happen to obligo 
ei Future parliaments to-purſue the ſame mea- 
ex. I — upftanding armies) which 
— earn utmoſt neceffity can juſti- 
< fy; they being nec; 79 to the — 
«of our to: the 
e berties of a — people; and 48 the 
« <ohbole d! poſition of the ſaid forces is abſo- 
lately in the crown, we cannot but think 
eit highly reaſonable, ben ſo great an 
* increaſe of power and influence comes to be 
31 . vgſted in, and cunſtantij exerciſed 
y the crown, that ſome ſuch limitations 
e propa by this bill are not only 
| c proper, 
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te propòr, but neceſſary; and we are en- 
te Ariel in that opinion by the. dectrine 
« ſo often, and fo ſtrongly laid down: iti 
te this bobſt, char nde Pure > Hunger. to 
et nution un & funding military force, 
P noe et: the abuſe of — — 

which no of cuſbieri 2 
de without any 22 ee or alleqꝝ 
e of Ing 'the aj at Stem Diu 

. Becauſe the practice bf all the [nations 
in Eufope} even where the government 
* is moſt arbitrary, juſtifles the intention 
© of this bill; for no inſtance can be pro- 
e duced in any other kingdom or ſtate 
e (as we believe) where officers are eaſhiered 
or deprived of their cotntniſhons, other- 
* wiſe than by the judgment of 7a! eburt- 
martial: how much fAronger- reaſon then 
have we of chis nation to eſtabliſſi ſuch a 
rule, ſinee many of = officers àre in a 
* of — '4 ſhare in the! 
1 ry np Potts + tely neceſſa —.— 

&« preſervation of 1 — — tution 25 every 
* member ſhould ze free und indeperident J. 

The power of conferring grace and fas * 
“ your would have remained entire had this 
« bill-paſt; and only the diſagreeable part of 
© infliing paniſhment was deſigned to be 
* Hmitsd; or rather ſented from being 
= * turtieets any iu ys oy the private whiſpers 


" of 
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— 
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thor ſo aukwardly ſtumble upon 


[go f 


f fome malicious or vindictive miniſter, who © 


« "may at any time hereafter get Poſſeſſion of 
« the royal ear.” | 

Sure the framers of this proteſt were pro- 
phets as well as patriots! It was ſigned, 


among many others, by the preſent duke of - 


B—f—d and earl of M—chm— t. Such 


was the ſenſe then of thoſe oppoſers of 


ſanding armies, and the only common ſenſe 
applicable to the ſubject. I could quote vo- 
lumes to the ſame effect; for the oppoſition 
was annual, as the author ſays; the genius 


of its managers was not unfruitful, and the 


debates of parliament are full of ſuch argu- 
ments. How therefore could our poor au- 
this unfor- 


tunate topic of -quondam oppoſition? For is it 


not a groſs affront to his patrons to put into 


their mouths what is flatly contradicted 
the public records of the — and thus te- 


vive the memory of thoſe variations in their 


conduct, which it was his, as it is their bu- 
ſineſs, to bury in eternal oblivion? _ 
Since however the author has been thus 
unreſerved in putting ſuch contradiftory non- 
ſenſe in the mouths of thoſe 'he. defends, it 
can ſcarcely be taken amiſs that he uſes the 
fame freedom with, thoſe he oppoſes ; elſe 
how void of candour or of ſenſe muſt the 


decem above quoted appear, yiz, That 
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« an idea is now ſet up, that officers hold 
« their commiſſions by another tenure than 
<« that of the grace of the crown, and the 
e eſtabliſhment of parliamemt !” 
By whom has ſuch an idea been ſet up? 
Where? In what words? At what time ? 
If not from the grace of the crown, from 
whom then are officers to hope for commiſ- 
ſions or advancement? They are the un- 
doubted, hitherto undiſputed, right of the 
crown; nor has one argument I have heard 
on this occafian had the leaſt tendency to de- 
_ i 

The other part, viz. the independence of the 
army on the eftabliſhment of parliament, is ſo 
wide from all pretence to the ſmalleſt foun- 
dation, one is aſhamed to reaſon upon it. — 
Several officers of ſervice and diſtinction have 
been diſmiſſed for not concurring conſtantly 
with the min-——rs in parliament ; this is 
complained of as an abuſe of power and in- 
fluence in the mins. pers 

Therefore, ſays the author, © an idea is 
“ ſet up, that officers are not to hold their 
* commiſſions from the eſtabliſhment of 
<<" parliament :”* which is as much a conclu- 
fion from the premiſes as if he had faid, 
Ergo, officers are no longer to be dreſſed in 
ſcarlet, or to wear ſwords; it is a concluſion 
totally unconnected with the propoßtion.— 

8 2 Ho-] 


I. 4 ] 

How da. officers, 204 their commiſſions from 
6 6 eſtabliſhment of pant——t?, ? Certainly 
the parliament's voting the number of 
Wespe to be kept up; and — * for their 
maintenance. If therefore the parliament 
are my ies the 2 54 ſtill to pro- 
ide for the maintenance o even 

annvally, and not a. tittle 1 18 ſaid e cen 
9 that power, bow is an idea ſet up of any 
— dence af afficers on. p: ment, of. 
the e cabinet of p Fee A 20 

truth tho tlemen have conceiv 

an Na at 5 Ran abs independence of 


Wy fort, 142 they ſtart at ſhadows and 
Phantoms of it in their own feared 1 imagina - 
tions. 

A Tg therefare the very Arpageſt Sing 

gl alk n 115 a 5 due 

hat was, propoſed by Kenn be 
Po nia as, I ave ſhewn, viz. t. no, 
offices Was. to 25 oke 15 by = ſentence 
of a-court-martia at leaſt ſome crime 
alledged and 5 againſt im; does it 
follow, that therefare. the patliatnent S. 
reduce a regiment, or ten regiments ? 
they do not allot them pay, do they not re- 
duce, themſelves of courſe? Or does he 
9 think, that a proyifion ſo ſatisfactory 
to the army would make them rebellious, or 


ae them, leſs w to the hand from 


whence 


[ 39: 1 
whenee they received both · chat: and all qther 
advantages, while they continued ta ſtand 
preciſely in the ſame relation they tidcheſora 
to the parliament? Once again, how does 
the concluſion in any degree follow the pro- 
miſes? Do regiments reſuſe to ba brue or 
to ſubmit to regulations in other ſtates, where 
the arbitrary diſmiſſion of officens is noe prac· 
tiſed? e. otenicl E. 
Compare now 1 Iy i imaginary, this 
Foe age rnd fr of the gina 's be- 
coming indep ov tag becauſe min-——al 
opprefiion 1 is — of ; and becauſe we 
have not yet bowed: the head fo low as to 
lick the duſt off the foat that tramples on us. 
Compare this with the real, well- grounded 
"conſtitutional apprehenſion; of an army t 
dependent; an army enflaved, and enſlaving 
at once the object and tools. of n. 
That it is ſo now, God forbid 1 ſhould 
infinuate; I think the reverſe; I think them 
free, as they are brave; but it is to keep 
them FX J argue; for if officers can be taught. 
through hopes or fears, to abandon one of die 
firſt duties 2 a citizen, by giving up the in- 
tereſt of their country! in part, Will they 
not be eaſily prevailed upon to act the ſame 
part in every —— And from an 
amy thus mercenary and de- 
2 civil matttts:on the will either of 
1 k—gs 


C1] 
kde or nt have we not the utmoſt 


to dread? May we not ſee them aceom- 
pany meſſengers of ſtate” to drag the ſubject 
aut of his bed at midnight; or be the in- 
ſtruments of every tyrannical act of ſoms fu- 
ture arbitrary adm on? 4 

It was ſaid of _ James, that inſtead 
of being a terror s enemies, he con- 
tented himſelf with the humble province of 
being a terror to the good people of Eng- 
land; may it not with equal propriety 
ſaid hereafter of an army ſo diſciplined, as 
to become the oppreſſors of that liberty it 
was their duty to defend ? I again repeat, 
this evil is I hope at a great diſtance; but I 
- fay the doctrines now inculcated tend to the 
eftebliſhment of it; it is therefore our duty 
to oppoſe it in every ſtage of its progreſſion, , 
if we mean to be a free people. 

I think the army free, I think the country 
ſo at preſent; but I ſee thoſe ſeeds of decay 
in our conſtitution, which, if neglected, may 
grow up and ſpoil the non — all the 
labours ſo long . nabiy aa 0 


it. 

All the writers, al the ee on the 
Britiſn government, who pretend to any de- 
gree of | knowledge or impartiality, ens 
that the great work of the Revolution, which 
gave a new life to the liberties of this coun 
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try, and fixed them on à -footing:of ſolidity 
beyond what the freeſt ages of our anceſtors 
could boaſt, did not yet provide for their per- 
petuity by ſufficient barriers againſt that evil, 


= 


which began to ſhew itſelf conſpicuouſly. in 
1h 


the immediately preceding reigns 
many circumſtances: have ſince contributed 
to increaſe; which has been rankling and 


part of 


our frame; and if not checked by the moſt 

wiſe and ſteady endeavours of men fincerely 
dedicated to their country's ſervice, will ſoon 
or late infallibly bring on the diſſolution: of 


this fair ſtructure, the work of eben. 


a 
neareſt approach to perfection of an 


| and the 


y human 


eſtabliſhment from the beginning of time. 
It is plain I mean that corruption which has 
too generally diffuſed itſelf through all orders 
- of men, though not all in the fame degree; 
and which too many ſymptoms ſhew has 


0 its poiſon even in the vital 
is conſtitution. The beauty as 


parts of 


well as 


ſtrength of this government certainly de- 
pend upon the proper balance of power in 
the royal and popular ſcales: if the former 


is totally annihilated, it becomes a 


republic; 


if the latter, an abſolute monarchy.— If a 
king governs this country without parlia- 
meats, it is an arbitrary government; and 
it is equally ſo, if he governs with par- 
Das | | liaments 
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tachment to the crown; acknowle 


t 36 J 
iaments ſubſervient to the win of the 


Gens roger $44, 76: 


How eaflly are we ide by games ? If 
d min. It and his creatures dete to adviſe 
the ing without” pat liatnents, would 
the nation dear dut drs very ide of it? Vet 
vchett hey a attempt to eerrupt and 
enftags.ithem, und openly maintain” it as a 

roper tneaſure of Feten names with what 
e:do-we' ſubmit to iT? 

An officer is told, eden with" us, 

«hd: you” may. . any favdur; vote 
bo us, and you thall be. calhieted :—= 
ou expect the ſupport of government, 
« you ſhould give them your-affiftarice ; if 


ec, 


4 not, and you oppoſe them, bit in one 


ſingle meaſure; Jealiatiom will tue places 
© and we'll ruin yd. Theſe are not vai 
menaces ; they are followed by effects; four 


officers in a ſingls:ſeſſion are caſhieted; more 


are threatened ; it is to ſpread — wider, an 
to act collarerully on others by * 
or fear of ſtarving. Known asl aa — 


very, long ſervices, private chatacter Noni 

avalls; nothing ſtands in the way of this 

hard ference, 6 9913s as 157! 
Is this influencing parliaments? Atisthe 


way to awe, to corrupt, to enſlave them; 
15 "ee will any body tell me a more: direct 


3 6 Al and 


[ 7 I. 
And cuil one ? Is this a matter of any 
"concern then to the ublic, or is it 92 
Take the parliament liſt, ſee the long rubric 


df places, civil and military; and ſee whether 
che public is concerned! 


Think that the whole revenue of the crown 


In Charlesthe Secbnd's time was 1,200,000 1. 


in James the Second's a little above two mil- 
lions; I mean the whole raiſed on the pub- 
lic.—The civil liſt. alone is now 800,000 1. 


and not leſs than ten milliohs are annually | 
raiſed on the people. 


Think then of this irhmehſe incteaſe - - 


revenue; of the command of the 2 5 
the legion of revenue officers; the mana 


ments of the great monied men and ones 


Companies ; - the lucrative commiſſions, bar- 
gains, jobs, 2 &c. &c. and then 
Judge if a profeſſed ſyſtem of employing the 
thus increaſed weight of Be crown to the 
purpoſes of pariumentary influence is alarm- 
ing to public liberty! ſay from the mo- 


ment ſuch a ſyſtem prevails, 


Aftum eft de pulcherrimo Imperio ! 
It is ridiculous to talk of liberties and con- 


ſtitution, they are no more: if the parliament 


ever becomes: enſlaved or corrupted, ſo as to 
be ſubſervient to the will of a min r, it 
| VVV 


8 
is no longer a p rliament, it 18 no More 
the x en of the people than the 


min——r himſelf is, by whoſe orders they 


Taiſes taxes; out liberties and properties are 


awh 


»* 


it freer in effect than France or Muſ- 
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act; it is he that makes laws; it is he that 
his, and at his ſole diſpoſal; nor is England 


— 


